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TO THE 


that great eſſential good to which every other 
is ſubordinate. Let the Catholics of Ireland ſeek 


ſeek it with temper, with perſeverance, and 
with unanimity ; if their ſucceſs be not imme- 
diate, at leaſt the period at which they muſt 
ſucceed, cannot be remote. 

It is not the object of this Eſſay to ſuggeſt a 
change inthe conſtitittion of Ireland; we live un- 
der a wiſe and fortunate organization of Society. 
It does not recommend a novel project, ſuch as 
might amuſe the ſpeculative, or diſtract the in- 
duſtrious. The excluſion of the Iriſh Catholics 
from the right of voting for their repreſenta- 
tives, is not ſanctioned by the preſcription of ſe- 
venty years. He who propoſes to reſtore a 
privilege, of which the exerciſe has been only 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 
AS'the Kingdom of God in morals, fo is the 
right of ſuffrage in a repreſentative conſtitution; 


this in preference to all advantages. Let them 
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ſuſpended during that ſhort period, cannot, with _ 
juſtice, be acculed of i innovation or experiment. 
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- he the formidable enemies of the Iriſh Catho- 


Still leſs do I infinuate that violence ought to 
be employed, or is likely to prove efficacious. 
Few political benefits are of ſufficient value to 
be purchaſed by commotion, I ſhall demon- 
ſtrate hereafter, that nothing would be ſo likely 
to extinguiſh our hopes for ever, as the ſubſti- 


tution of our natural ſtrength, for our Pangea) 


influence, 


There exiſts in our communion no inconſi- 
derable ftock both of talents and influence; if 
weconcentrate the latter, and bring the former to 
bear upon the queſtion, we are ſupported by 
every principle of juſtice, and rule of policy; it 
will not be poſſible to refuſe us a participation 
in the advantages of rational liberty. But a 
complete co-operation is eſſential to our fuceeſs, 
If there ſhould ever ariſe among us a xidiculous 
cabal of men, ambitious of rule without ability 
to regulate; who, actuated by vanity and jea- 
louſy, will endeavour to eſtrange from our cauſe 
the men of rank of the party, its natural leaders; 
and one after the other to. diſguſt and diſcoun- 
tenance the men of letters, its natural auxiliaries; 
ſuch perſons may mean well, but their good in- 
tentions will only retard, not avert, what they 
will deſerve, the execration of the body, whoſe 
cauſe they caricature, and whoſe intereſt they 
injure. I ſpeak of what it may not be amiſs to 

uard 3 To ſway in ſuch a body, as the 
Catholics of Ireland, is no vulgar temptation ; 
but if any be deluded by this hope into the mea- 
ſures I, have recited, they, and not the array of 
Squires who figure in Falkner's Journal, will 


lics. 


Far 


Tous to imagine that they do not earneſtly deſire 
the abolition of the laws, which proſcribe their 
religion. I have no authority to 5 but 1 


41 


Far be it from me to ſu poſe that the ; 80 | 


of a great people depends for ſucceſs up 


interpoſition of any one, or any few 7c Keg 
be their ſituation ever ſo elevated. The mag- 


nitude of the Roman Catholic queſtion. muſt 
preſs itſelf forward in this Kingdom, But ſtill 


the co-operation of the moſt eminent of our 
perſuaſion would be valuable. It were ridicu- 


have good grounds to believe, that they) would 
not be reluctant to engage in the conſtitutional 

urſuit of the privilege of ſuffrage, If they 
Hand aloof in paſſive acquieſcence, it is that the 
meaſures,of our body appear to them to be con- 
ducted with a degree of fuperfluous buſtle, of 


'which the tendency is not eaſily diſcernable. It 


is the deſign of this Ki A 4H to repreſent.) the 
practicability if a tranquil emancipation, and to 
intereſt in the ſupport of it thoſe who have hi- 
therto appeared neuter. 

Parliament 1s provided by the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, as the natural as 3d of the ſubjeR, in 
which he {hall expoſe his grievances and ſeek 
redreſs of them. An appeal to this tribunal 


bears no ſingularity on the face of it. If the 


law of the land interfered in any other manner 
with our happineſs or property we ſhould alike 
remonſtrate. I do not ſee why the proceeding 
deſerves to be more ſeriouſly conſidered than 


any other litigation in the ordinary courts. of 
juſtice. 


By the fundamental principles of the ſame 
confruiongthe prigilege. of voting for Repre- 


B 2 ſentatives 
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ſentatives is a property, and accrues in conſe- 
quence of the poſſeſſion of a freehold, as natu- 
rally as the dominion over the timber; which 


the eſtate produces. If a capricious act of par- 


liament prohibitedany deſcription of proprietors 
from cutting down the timber upon their eſ- 
tates, it could not be pronounced extraordinary 
by any reaſonable man, that they ſhould ſolicit 
a repeal of the ſtatute, and ſupport the ſuit with 
their united influence. The cale before us is 
exactly parallel. 

l enter into this definition of the claim of the 
Catholics, becauſe in the arguments .on either 
ſide it has often appeared to be confounded with 
numerical repreſentation. It is immaterial to 
the preſent diſcuſſion whether that ſpecies of po- 
litical inſtitution be wiſe or vicious. It is not 
connected with the demand we make upon our 
country. The Catholics have never ſought 
that the members of their body ſhould be cre- 
ated electors by act of parliament, but that the 
capacity to become electors according to the 


ordinary forms of the conſtitution be reſtored 


to our perſons ; that the privilege of being re- 


preſented be re-annexed to our frecholds. This 


pretenſion has been preciſely expreſſed in the 


addreſs of the Catholics of Waterford to the 


natipn, a paper which has been generally well 


received by the members of our communion. 
A queſtion here challenges notice, which 


has been agitated among the Catholics them- 
felves, and which furniſhes a pretext of diſ- 


ſent to a ſmall minority of Belfaſt. The 


town, | moſt conſpicuous in Ireland by the 
ſuperior information, public ſpirit, and libe- 
rality 
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rality” of its citizens, and elevated far indeed 


beyond my panegyric. The importance of 
the acquiſition is urged to deter us from 
making the privilege of ſuffrage our immediate 
claim. We are adviſed to commence by theſe 


requiſitions, which may be conceded with moſt 
facility, becauſe upon theſe articles it is ſuppoſed | 


that the ſpirit of Proteſtant oppoſition is leſs 


vehement. Whilſt engaged in the purſuit of 


the greateſt good, I ſhould not abſolutely reject 
a lefſer. But as our condition can never be 
comfortable, until we ſhall be created citizens 
of the country, we ought to fix a ſteady eye 
upon this point, and direct thither the entire 
force of our expectations and activity. 

I ſuppoſe that there is not in Ireland a Roman 
Catholic, who does not earneſtly deſire an equa- 


lization of franchiſes. * It would have been at 


any time a deſpicable artifice to have diſſembled 
that laudable and natural ambition : from the 
notoriety of our hopes, our ſentiments, and our 
exertions, it would be at preſent impracticable. 
As the leſſer conceſſion is but a gradation to 
the greater, every man, who deſires to oppoſe 
us, will, if we divide our queſtion, make a ſtand 
at each article, and conteſt it with a degree of 
pertinacity not proportionate to the object itſelf, 
but to that more important conceſſion, which 
is ultimately involved in it. If we ſolicit gra- 
datim, we ſhall be liable at each ſtep to the im- 
putation of infatiability and ingratitude. Gen- 


tlemen have ſaid laſt winter that they had never 


conſidered the queſtion of ſuffrage : if it were 
permitted- to lie dormant for a century, the 
lame apology would be offered to poſterity. 


Until 
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they cannot turn afide from the diſcuſſion, it 


Whilſt it alienates from us thoſe, of whom the 
aid is moſt deſirable, gives leiſure, courage, and 
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Until it be placed ſo fully before hem. that 


never will be in the contemplation of perſons, 
who have no inducement to revolve; the mat- 
ter in their minds, and a great many reaſons 
of intereſt not to comply with it. 

1 further obje&ro this erent 
+ecauſe it muſt diſguſt every man of ſpirit; and 


deciſion to our enemies. Whilſt our demands 
are at the higheſt, our opponents will oecaſion- 
ally endeavour to compromiſe; let the ſmalleſt 


favour be the prayer of our petition—even that 


they will reſiſt as innovation. I ſpeak from 
experience. In 1792. wealked elective fran- 
chiſe, and obtained the law profeſſions; in 178; 
we entreated that Roman Catholics might be 
eligible to the fix medical profeſſorſhips then 
erected ; the propoſal was reſiſted with not 
leſs vehemence than if we demanded the Prima- 
ey fox a Popiſh Patriarch. I obſerve alſo, that 
during the period of our moſt reſpectful acqui- 
eſcence, not only we were not complimented, 


but new penalties were * enacted ;I therefore 


conelude that we are b loſers by 


our paſſive expectation. 
The obſtacle to our emancipation in this 
view is the prejudice of certain Proteſtants, and 


| ſome wild, nonſenſical theory which ſuppoſes 


* The 4 of beſs were ho excluſion 3 he direction of 
rhe Bank, ſrom the ſchool of Phyſic, different clauſes relative to 
the poſſeſſion of fire arms, a privation of the right of voting at 


_ neſtries, &. &c. See the digeſt of the Popery laws ſaid to have 
becn pre * * under the * of Be Hon. Mr. Butler. 


that 
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that we are not competeft to enjoy the ave 
tages of liberty; that it is criminal to be a Catho- 
ic, and dangerous to truſt us. T will not con- 
deſcend to appropriate a line to the refutation 


of theſe abſurdiries; the authors and ſupporters | 
of ſuch rhapſody (at leaſt ſuch of them as are 


ſerious). betete ben But nothing can be 
more prepoſterous than that we ſhould ſafar com- 
ply with theſe ſilly chimeras, as by any means 
to include them in our confideration ; by yield- 
ing for an inſtant we ſanction the impurations, 
and ſuffer them to acquire vigour ; as we ten- 
der our moral character in Society we ſhould 
loudly affert that the propofition is univerſally 


falſe, Aud the prejudices univerſally groundleſs. 


If we curtail a ſingle tota from our claim, it is 


an evidence that we do not think it juſt; if we 


omit any occaſion of public and parliamentary: 


diſcuſſion, it may be'inferred that we are awed 


by conſcience. Unleſs our adverſaries were aware 


that the reaſon of our cauſe is irreſiſtable, and 


that relief muſt follow cloſe upon inveſtization, 


why ſhould they endeavour by ſo much affidu- 


ity to divert, and by fo many manœuvres to 


deter us, from ſubmitting « our claim to the le- 


eiſlature. | 
If we ſhall previouſly acquure the capacity to 


become electors, the amoval of other diſqualifi- 
cations muſt enſue ſpeedily, whereas to com- 


mence by the latter will rather We us in 
che purſuit of the former. : 
FThere exiſts at preſent very few means of 
influencing Roman Catholics, When a proud 
or an active ſpirit ariſes in the party, his exer- 
tions are rather ſharpened' by the view of thoſe 


advantages he is deprived cf All the deferip- 


tions 
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tions of corruption, which, without offending 
_ delicacy, undermine virtue, are utterly impracti- 


cable; let us be made eligible to the army, 


the revenue, and to ſituations of municipal im- 
portance ; it only turns upon our party the arts 


of political debauchery, and procures the means 


to take off our leaders. The man of weight 


will be complimented with a pair of colours 


for his fon or brother, a place in ſome public 
office for a relation or dependant. * It muſt be 


truly a coarſe mind which will not reje& plain 


money, but . whilſt obligations of this nature 
are conferred, many will _ not refuſe to gra- 
tify their powerful friend, by endeavouring to 
repreſs the diſſatisfaction of their brethren. 

This ſpecies , of progreſſive emancipation 
would not, as is ſuppoſed. by the Proteſtant ad- 
vocates for the experiment, prepare the Catho- 


lics for complete liberty. Almoſt every re- 


ſtriction operates upon ranks utterly unconnec- 
ted. with each other. It muſt not be concluded 
that, becauſe the Catholic gentry have been 
qualified, for five or more years, to receive the 
commiſſion of the peace, a Catholic peaſant 


will, at the expiration of that term, exerciſe 
more ſoundly his diſcretion as an elector. The 


ſame _ reaſoning applies equally. to another 
expedient which has been recommended, ad- 


mitting at the outſet freeholders of large pro- 
perty, ſuppoſe 100%. annually. As the oppo- 


ſition to the Catholics proceeds principally 


* I comply with the common cant in arguing this matter, but 
if liberty ineans the exereiſe of franchiſe, it requires leſs diſcern- 
ment to chuſe a meinber of parliament than to purchaſe a cow a: 
a fair; any man who has underſtanding ſufficient to acquire 
a 10. freehold, or to retain it, if acquired for him, is fully com- 
petent to vote at his county election. | 558 

from 
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from-thoſe, who: have a private intereſt in 
abridging the number of electors, it will not 
appear difficult! to account for this propoſal; but 
do not imagine a ſenfible adminiſtration will 
ever adopt it: it is not poſſible to deviſe any 
means more likely to produce miſchief A 
breach in the fortreſs, altho calculated but ſor 
the admĩſſion of a few, would not leſs effe iu-. 
ally betray its weakneſs than if it gave acceſs 
to the entire people; in addition to their preſent 
diſcontents the excluded portion would become 


clamorous from jealouſy, and they would be 


more antes; as they might imagine them 
ſelves betrayed. by their leaders, and the men of 
property would loſe their influence. Altho' it 
be not immediately before us, I mult obſerve 


here, that the qualification for franchiſe pro- 


poſed laſt winter in ſome reſolutions of 97 | 
Catholic committee, and ſaid to have been 
mentioned to the Britiſh miniſters, was moſt in- 
judiciouſly ſelected, and proves that the perſons, 
who undertook: the management of this tran- 
ſaction, did not underſtand it. The freehold- 
ers of the counties of the towns of Cork, Dub- 
lin, Waterford, Limerick, Galway and Drog- 
heda, a great part of the trading intereſt, were 
not-compriſed within the plan; and as the de- 
gree of relief propoſed, Was rather ſubſtantial, 
and included many, it would have been proba- 
bly a work of time and trouble to repair the 
overhght ; a convincing. evidence that acts 
which may be ſuppoſed to emanate-from the 
wiſhes of an entire * and in which errors 
may be eternally concluſive, ſhould be weighed 
C with 
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(100 
with more chan che accuſtomed circumſpec- 
tion. | 

Franchiſe is, in this country, either perſonal | 
as in boroughs, or accruing from the poſſeſſion 
of freehold property. I -exclude the former 
from my ſcheme of reaſoning, becauſe I do not 
think it enviable to be connected with them. 
The law which ſhould authorize Catholic free- 


holders to vote at the election of repreſenta- 
tives, would not convey the franchiſe itſelf, but 


the capacity to exerciſe it, when the qualificati- 


on had been already procured by the ordinary 
means of acquiſition. As from the rigour of the 
laws, the Catholics have been, until lately, 
prohibited to obtain that ſpecies of landed 
property, conſidered with relation to their num- 
bers, they poſſeſs few freeholds. They only 
can acquire them from Proteſtants, who, it is 


preſumed, will not alienate for the mere pur- 


poſe of creating a Catholic influence; our ad- 
miſſion to franchiſe muſt therefore be neceſſa- 


_ ily gradual, and the law, which ſhould cancel 


the excluſion, cannot for a conſiderable period 
communicate any material degree. of weight 
to the Catholics ; it will merely operate as an 
act of humanity by aboliſhing the ſyſtem of 
vexatious partiality, which grinds the poor, 
and as an act of national policy, by creating a 
ſubſtantial yeomanry in the Southern Provinces; 
unleſs the Proteſtants ſhould alienate, and 
the Catholics acquire landed property in an 
over proportion, the lame Rate of things muſt 


be eternal. 


1 therefore 


47 / 
1 there inſiſt that to reſtore the Catholics 


to the capacity for ſuffrage, and leave the ac- 
quiſition of that ſuffrage to their induſtry, is no 


more than a gradual emancipation. That of all 
other modes this is moſt conſonant to the idea 


of thoſe, who deſire to aſſociate the Catholics 


from time to time into the conſtitution : for if 


the right of ſuffrage be withheld for fifty years, 
it will then be neceſſary toadmit all, who during 
that ſpace of time ſhall have acquired freeholds; 
whereas at preſent only a portion can be enti- 
tled to vote, and fo progreflively a new portion 
every general election. 


Finally, that the project for removing the 


penalties againſt the Catholics from time to 
time, & ſeriatim, is not a ſcheme of progreſſive 
emancipation, but furniſhes to miniſters the 


means of jobbing with the Catholics, of retain- 


ing them in expectation, and conſequently i in 
dependance. 
And certainly the opportunity will be im- 


proved to the publiedetriment; the minifter who 


can attach three millions and an half to his per- 
fon by an act of juſtice, which all Europe muſt 
e e may attempt any meaſure; he has only 


to conciliate the Catholics by conceſſions, 


which the Proteſtants deny, and thus ſecure im- 
punity. The individual, in public life, may 
ſupport that miniſter, be he ever ſo profligate; 
ler. him but reprobate the popery laws, the 
favor of the great body of his countrymen will 
compenſate for the loſs of popularity with the 


remainder. r 
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for their enſlaved beethren. Who' as dying mi- 
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The ſame intereſt, which prompts us to 1 
the removal of this diſqualification, may pro- 
duce in others a deſire to continue it. They are 

authorized to. reſiſt our application. But as it 
is our duty to ſolicit, ſo is it theirs to 
with decoram. I do not think that the Catho- 


lies have failed in moderation, but I conſider 


their adverſaries ſeandalouſly deficient. The 
proceedings on our part have been reſpectful, 

on theirs authoritative ; we have prayed for 
— 5 y, whilſt they enten confuſion; we 
have ſpoken of peace, whilſt they - vociferated 
bloodſhed. I muſt repeat after the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Waterford, that the propenſity to ſe- 
dition in this kingdom is among the aſcendan- 
cy confederations of Dublin and the grand ju- 
ries; that if tumult be in agitation, thoſe who 
threaten or forebode it muſt underſtand the 
means and have concerted the project. They 
alone are ſuſpicious, they alone are. guilty of in- 
decent intimidation. 

In purſuit of the great 8 we hold 
in view, no mean obſtacles are to be ſurmount- 
od. We muſt encounter a formidable. array of 
paſſions, prejudices and intereſts. All thoſe in 
every rank of life who have taſted the ſweets 
of monopoly, and are defirous to protract the 
enjoyment., Every feeble mind, the prey of 


- vulgar errors; every ungenerons-wretchwho de- 


Aights in dominion. The whole tribe of pſeudo 
philanthropiſts ſo common in Ireland, who, 
wrapt in the admiration of French or Ameri- 
can liberty cannot ſpare a compaſſionate thought 
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fry were wont to ranſom their-ſouls, think they 
have offered an adequate tribute of . adoration 


to the God. of freedom, and expiated the errors 


of their paſſions, by a ſuperfluous ſacrifice 
which no paſſion is concerned to prevent. 


We are animated by the juſtice of our cauſe, 


that repugnance to ſubmit to degradation, the 
growth of every noble mind. Our perſonal 
honor which is e whilſt we ſuffer with- 
out complaint that the public records of our 


country pronounce us deſpicable or dangerous. 


Our individual happineſs and, the intereſt of 
thoſe who ſhall {ucceed us. 


Credite, qui nunc 9, fopulum, populamigue flaw. 


rum, 
Permixtas afferre Precet, bac libera naſei, 
Hæc vull turba mori. 


It ſhould ſtimulate us, that altho the paths of 
preferment be no longer interdicted by the le- 
giſlature, yet whilſt we want that quality which 
in a government, ſuch as ours, conſtitutes the 


ſole. recommendation, we muſt embark in theſe 


purſuits under the diſcouragement of partiality 
and preference, which the poſſeſſion of political 
importance produces to our diſadvantage. 

We learn from the very oppoſition the value 


and neceſſity of our perſonal exertions ; it is 


vehement, and we are told will be eternal; ſtrong 
reaſons not to abandon our cauſe to accident. dr 
the caſual progreſs of liberality. There ap- 
pears. at preſent more reluctance to admit us 
than at the period of the Convention; and if we 
ſuffer our claim to le dormant for half a Centu- 
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ry, in proportion as * monopoly of conſtitu- 
tion becomes more valuable, thoſe who hold it, 
will be more intent on our excluſion; At ſome 
period this repugnance muſt be met with firm. 
neſs; I can foreſee no change of circum- 

ſtances which will render a future more eligi- 
ble than the preſent ſeaſon; our numbers are 
not likely to decreaſe, and our religious ſenti- 
ments, the pretext of ſo much ere, arc 
immutable. 

The caution deduced from the pres ent ſtate of 
France has been ſo often demonſtrated errone- 
ous, that I think it here unneceſſary to expatiate 
on the ſubject. If gentlemen are permitted to 
poſtpone a diſcuſſion upon which they deſire 
never to enter, until the world; or even until 
Europe ſhall be tranquil: they will find to the 


end of time, one pretext or other for the ad- 15 
journment. 
If I were entitled to the joint-poſſeſſion of al. © 
tenement, and informed by the occupier that 4 
he doubted.not the validity of my claim, but ach 
indeed a neighbouring concern being on fire, 7 \ 


he was ſo intent, gazing on the conflagration, D 
or taking precautions to guarantee himſelf 7 
from the effects of it, that he could not at pre- 
ſent render juſtice to me; I ſhould reply, give 
me admittance, that I may protect our common 
property; but circumſtanced as I now am, | 
have not the power, nor indeed much inclinati- 
on to affiſt you, 

Our enemies have frequently endeavoured to 
gomplicate our proceedings with thoſe of France; 


our and too have ſometimes uNagiried that 
* the 
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the ſucceſs of the popular party in that country | 


ſhould encourage us. The firſt we all diſclaim in 
common; the ſecond, (I offer the opinion of an 
individual, ) ought not to produce the ſmalleſt 
effect upon our proceedings, ought not for an 
inſtant to animate or retard us. We cannot 


conſider France a model, but merely as a coun- 
try eligible for emigration. If two or three 
years ago they had ceaſed to reform, and ſettled 


the nation under a conſtitution of well controul- 
ed monarchy ; it would have been now the 


aſylum of the oppreſſed ; ſurrounding govern- 


ments muſt have relaxed, or they would have 


been depopulated, and Liberty would have 18 


found its level throughout Europe. 
So long as the ſettlement of France is pro- 


craſtinated, the events which take place there 


can produce no effect upon our emancipation; 
on the contrary, her freedom tarniſhed with fe- 
rocity, and degenerating in the opinion of many 
perſons, into licentiouſnels, rather deters mode- 


rate men from giving cheir ſanction to popular 


proceedings. 
Whatever may be the iſſue of the conteſt, 


Deſpotiſm is ſubverted; at the concluſion of 
the war, France will ſtand in need of po- 


pulation and property. Even if the. royaliſts . 


lucceed, there is a revolution in public opinion, 
which will prevent the poſſibility of reſtoring 
the former deteſtable domination; under an 
impreſſion a republic is an unwieldy, and a 
dangerous form of government for a large ſtate, 
and that the endeavour to eſtabliſh it in France 
ſetards the ſettlement of the country, if I were 
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ſituation and b cen and he will comply 


if a miniſter eſpouſed their cauſe, they could 


mies he ſhould” exeite. They muſt” arrange 
themſelves into a compact body, attached to 


triot ſtateſman might generoufly- volunteer to 


fall a ſacrifice to thoſe who have an intereſt 1 in 


, ſtate of probation That our powerful ad 


e 
 r6:forth/a with; it would not be for the perps- 


tuity of the Gallic Commonwealth; 

We certainly cannot carry our cauſe in the 
teeth of adminiſtration; whoever may be the 
miniſter of the day muſt be with us. But it 
muſt not therefore be coneluded that miniſters 
are to be won by tame cringing, indefinite ac- 
quieſcence. Without desen to the Sovereign 

er, we can have no difficulty to convince a 
miniſter that this numerous body of ſubjects 
are extremely material to his intereſts, and the 
intereſts of government. If we have ſpirit and 
be unanimous, like the Quakers, Preſbyterians, 
or any other claſs of men in the nation, he will 
without difficulty diſcover the alteration in our 


with us. 

It is equally true, that adwiaiſttatioti at pre- 
lent ſeems to eountenanee the oppoſition againſt 
us. But this cireumſtance it is eafy to aceount 
for. The Catholics are ſcattered-and- Uiſunited; 


not protect him againſt the multitude of ene- 


their friends, hoſtile to their enemies, and ready 
to receive with open arms the man who faces 
danger in their ſervice. On no other terms can 
a miniſter be expected to-patronize them. A pa- 


relieve his country: but like Turgot, he would 


the abuſes. 
It may be preſumed that the Catholics are i 
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verſaries have undertaken to ſilence, or to inti» 
midate us. That the miniſter is therefore neu- 
ter, but, if he ſees theſe gentlemen unable to 
full their contract, that he will conſent to the 
emancipation of the Catholics, _ 


It is natural to ſuppoſe, that if aſſured. we * 
werd in earneſt, the Britiſh cabinet would adopt 


this mode of conduct, for we muſt otherwiſe 
be an impediment to its operations. I put 
out of the queſtion the poſſibility that we ſhould 
take arms, to which I have one ſolid and un- 
ſuperable objection, the impothbility of ſucceſs. 
But the adminiſtration of the Empire could 
never undertake any meaſure of importance, 
whilſt in its rere, is placed the incumbrance of 
three or four diſcontented millions, unwilling 
to aſſiſt in caſe of emergency. 

Does not common ſenſe point out that it 
would be much more deſirous to ſatisfy this 


hoſt and to attach them to the crown, eſpecial- 


ly when the boon is not at the expence of the 


crown itſelf, but of the Ariſtocracy, a corps 


which Kings may dread, but ſcarcely can eſ- 
teem ; it is to be obſerved that the Iriſh Arif- 
tocracy is formed to be peculiarly hateful to 
the monarch, for it affects a N power 
independant of him. 


I do not believe that antient or ain biſ- . 


tory affords a ſingle inftance, in which the ſu- 
preme power made conceſſions from benevo- 


lence; at leaſt if there exiſt ſuch circumſtances nor 


exactly before my memory, they are ſo ſingu- 
lar as not to conſtitute a precedent; it would 
be equally wiſe, like the Jews, to reſt our hopes 


D any 
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* deliverance, as to expect that 


( 8 ) 
any miniſter will undertake our cauſe, unleſs 
under a conviction that it is expedient. To 
| create this expedience is our duty. ' 
We ſhould not have procured the freedom 

of our legiſlature, or extenſion of our com- 
merce, with ſo much facility, unleſs the Britiſh 
miniſter had confenred ; but we never ſhould 
have obtained that conſent if we had expected 
the operation of his benevolence. The nation 
demanded its rights on that occaſion with una- 
nimity, and the miniſter yielded; not becauſe 
he thought it impoſſible to ſubdue the ſpirit ; 
but becauſe he felt, as every prudent miniſter 
muſt feel in ſimilar circumſtances, that it is po- 
litic to retain the people in temper by reaſona- 
ble conceſſions, and that the advantages, to be 
derived from a victory would not conſtitute an 
equivalent to the evils by which it is pur- 
- chaſed. 
Mr. Pitt was not apprehenſive that the Lon- 
don ſhop-keepers would excite an infurrec- 
tion, when he very reluctantly gave up his 
favourite ſhop-tax. But he was aware, that 
adhering to a meaſure, in the face of a ſpirited 
and perſevering body, created a multitude of ene- 
mies, with whom it was not prudent to be at 
variance. The body of the Iriſh Catholics 
are entitled from the miniſter to about ten 
thouſand times the degree of conſideration 
_ which ſhould be annexed to the London ſhop- 
keepers. But we have been hitherto defective 
in ſpirit and unanimity. | 
L enter into this detail, becauſe when one 
talks of a ſpirited oppoſition, it is no uncom- 
1 22 mon 
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mon interrogation, do you mean to revolt? I 
anſwer, I do not recommend revolt; it is notlike- 


ly to ſucceed, and I ſcarcely think that any poli- 
tical good is worth the 3 of confuſion. 


France has inſtructed mankind how a Revolu- 


tion may be brought about, and why it ought 
not to be attempted. 

It is che very eſſence of a free conſtitution, 
and, perhaps, its principal advantage, that it 
provides expedients for relief, other than by vio- 
lence. The Iriſh organization of Society was 
framed for the purpoſe of preſerving liberty; ; it 
is only extreme force which can pervert it to 
oppreſſion. Still many rights remain which it 
is impoſſible to wreſt from us. By the tempe- 
rate and judicious uſe of them, and of our in- 
fluence, the remainder will be eaſily recovered. 
Having ftated on other occaſions, how theſe 
means may be employed to advantage, I ſhall 
not ſwell this eſſay by repetition, (ſee letter to 
the Secretary of the United Iriſhmen of Belfaſt, 
page 24). 

It is not impoſſible that the parliamentary 
proprietors would riſk a civil war rather than 
do us juſtice; at leaſt the conjecture is proba- 
ble, from the recent threats thrown out by their 
adherents in the grand juries, and in the circu- 
lar letter of the corporation of Dublin; a com- 
pilation of preſumptuous nonſenſe, worthy an 
aggregate of lunatics; which I do not heſi- 
tate to pronounce, a moſt uſeful and fortunate 
publication for the Iriſh Catholics, as it expoſes, 
in the cleareſt manner, the nature of their claims, 
and the arrogant pretentions of their oppo- 
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pectant Parſons. No, no; a fally againft the 
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nents. Theſe gentlemen are aware, that their 
influence muſt decreaſe in proportion as that 
of the nation riſes. They Lao” that neither 
the conſtitution now eſtabliſhed, nor the free- 
dom of religion, nor the unity of the Empire, « 
could be endangered by reſtoring to the Catho- 
lics the capacity to become electors. But they 
know that thoſe Roman Catholics, who ſhould 
acquire ſuffrage, would become, like the Pro- 
teſtants who poſſeſs it, inquiſitive and ſpirited. 
That public diſburſements muſt, in that caſe, 
be, more than they now are, facred to public 
utility. 
Let us review the . for this enter- 
prize if the perſons, J allude to, were inclined 
to undertake it. 
Will the Ariſtocracy itſelf take the 
field, with its phalanx of Grand. jurors, 
Burgeſſes and Portrieves, of Commiſſioners 
and Dignitaries, of dependant Guagers and ex- 


paſtime of unarmed ruſtics; military execution 
where there is no poſſibility of reſiſtance, or the 
glorious triumph of eſcorting a econvict to the 
gibbet will ſignalize the proweſs of theſe he- 
roes, and conſtitute the ſum” of their atchieve- 
ments, 
The labouring poor of three provinces are 
univerſally Catholic ; the intermediate tenantr 
who influence the labouring poor are moſtly 
of that perſuaſion. Theſe men are, of all others, 
moſt intereſted that the capacity for ſuffrage 
ſhould be communicated to the Catholics. 
They will not eaſily be induced to fight againſt 
the extenſion of their own privileges. SI 
i 


1 
Will che Preſbyterian yeomanty of the 
Notth take up arms for the courtiers who en- 
joy penſions wrung from their own hard-earn- 


ings, for the parſons who exaQ tithes, and the 
landlords, who. impoſe rack- rents? They too 


likely to return it to the ſcabbard, until they had 


cauſes of their diflatisfattion ? 

Should that people ever be embodied, tithes 
boroughs, all the arts and practices of monopo- 
ly muſt inevitably fall before them. Now the er- 
rors ofadminiſtration, which are moredear to the 
powerful in Ireland than any religion what- 
ſoever, would be not more than remotely affect- 


of the Catholics ; it is therefore to be preſumed, 
that they would rather by conceſſion avert the 
greater evil than provoke it. 

What ſhall become of the eſtates of the great 
landed proprietors, whilſt the tenantry of Ire- 
land is perſecuted or in reſiſtance? and theſe 
, eſtates, how much ſoever impoveriſhed and de- 
populated, mult defray the military force and all 
contingent expences. Would the advantage 
be equivalent to this purchaſe ? | 


under ſome circumſtances equal to keep the 
people in ſubjection; but let us conſider the 
_ conſequences of ſuffering that duty to devolve 
on them. | 

The troops on our eſtabliſhment are compoſ- 


| 


are. complainants; if they unſheathed he 
ſword againſt their brethren, would they be 


ured'very ample redreſs, and removed the : 


ed by complying with the peaceable ſollicitation 


The military force of Ireland, is, I believe, 


ed of Scotch or Englith, mixed with ſome na- 
tives, 
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tives, in whom an unſettled life and intercourſe 
with ſtrangers have weakened or effaced their 
local affections; if they are ever brought on 
the ſtage of Triſh politics, they will become 
maſters of the theatre. They will, certainly 
follow their officers againſt the people, but they 
will follow the ſame officers at the command 
of the Britiſh miniſter, againſt the victorious 
remnant of the nation. So that by employing 
theſe troops againſt the Catholics, the Keys of 
the country are laid at the feet of the Britiſh 
miniſter; nay, he is made to feel that the 
Kingdom is at his diſcretion ; he will uſe 
his authority, as every Britiſh miniſter would 
defire to uſe it, and re-eſtabliſh the antient 
dominion of England. He will do more, he 
will rivet your chains to all eternity ; taught by 
experience that a Parliament, altho' for a time it 
may be debilitated, bears in its boſom the prin- 
ciple of renovation, that if ſuffered to ſubſiſt it 
will riſe as before into rivalſhip, and ſubvert as 
before this darling ſupremacy. He will 
extinguiſh by an union every promiſe of 
future vigour, and rob you of your legiſla- 
ture with the ſame ſword, by which he has cut 
down the pretentions of the Catholics. No 
more Iriſh Chancellors, Iriſh Judges, Iriſh Com- 
miſſioners, or Iriſh Biſhops, vanithed every re- 
ward and every emulation, your national cha- 
rater will ſink into debaſement ; your nobili- 
ty be degraded into Engliſh ſquires: your gen- 
try into Engliſh boors, and your country into 


Engliſh plantations. Your 'name be effaced 
from among nations, and after having glittered 


. | awhile 
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awhile in the eyes of Europe, the land you 
cheriſh become a blank, deſpiſed and forgotten, 
the level ſink of ignorance and bigotry, 

Such muſt be the inevitable conſequence of 
introducing a foreign force into the manage- 
ment of our domeſtic tranſactions. If it were 


however poſſible that an union, fatal to the - 


Iriſh name and nation could be averted, at 
leaſt the victorious auxillaries ſhould be 
gratiſied with an eſtabliſhment in the coun- 

But this colony would not, after its 
victory in the field, be one tenth part ſo 
docile as the Cathalics, impreſſed with gratitude 
for conceſſions in the Cabinet. This queſtion 
alone would be decided by the conflict, whether 
ſhall the land be tenanted in preference by free 
Proteſtants or unenſlaved Roman Catholics ? 
The latter I believe would be found more trac- 
table. 

The arguments againſt employing 7 ac- 
cuſtomed ſtanding army of the country, apply 
yet more forcibly againſt the propriety of cal- 
ling in additional aid from England, or the _ 
ſibility of obtaining it. 

It is utterly immaterial to the miniſter or 
people of England, whether ſive hundred or 
hve thouſand conſtituents return two Knights 
of the Shire to the commons houſe of Ireland. 
This point concerns only the Iriſh candidate, 
who muſt delire to be as little as poſſible, embar- 
raſſed by numbers in his canvaſs; unleſs it were 
with a deſign utterly to ſubjugate this country 
in conſequence of its diviſions, what induce- 
ment could prevail on England to undertake 

the 
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the expence of equipping an armament ag 


| b 
( 24 ) 
ainſt 
us? The threat of the power of England is an 
impotent menace; if the fiſter nation ere at any 
time inclined to embroil herſelf with thiscountry, 
ſhe would have conteſted the monopoly of trade 
and ſupremaey of Legiſlature; either of theſe ob- 
jects were important; the one as it ſecured our 
dependance, the other as it rendered that de- 
pendance valuable. Having at that period de- 


clined entering into an hoſtile conflict with the 


ſiſter nation; having afterwards when unin- 
eumbered by foreign war, declined to recover 
her juriſdiction by violence on the oceaſion of 
the propoſitions; will any man in his ſenſes 


aſſert that ſhe would think of expending her 


blood and treaſure upon a mere domeſtic regu- 
lation, which does not affect her commerce or 
her glory; the unity of the Crowns or welfare 
of the Empire? | 

Ireland is valuable to Great Britain, beca iſ: 
in time of war we contribute to her Kong 
becauſe by our abſentees we yield revenue; 
becauſe we ſupply a mart for her commodities, 
and aſſiſt in the conſumption of her manufac- 


tures. But it is Ireland induſtrious and con- 


tented, not Ireland indolent and divided, which 
is important to the ſiſter nation: better for her 
utterly to renounce the connexion, than to 
hold it by the tenure of a civil war every den- 
tury. Every advaritage England derives from 
us would terminate, if our tranquility were in- 
terrupted; it would be therefore inexpedient 


to countenance a derangement in the peace of 
| bread, akho* it were enſured that the Britiſh 
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arms ſhould bear TS, 22 they; 
every quarter of the iſland, | 
I can only diſcern a fingle tndacement; 


which might engage England to intermeddle, 


terms. It is probable ſhe would not defire an 


ed, if the countries, each in full! vigour, treated 

upon terms of equality. It is yet more pro- 
bable, that an union by MF would prove 
acceptable. Without elevating the individuals 


ſhe then might impoſe eternal ſilence on our 


enjoy the emoluments and honours of admi- 
niſtration. It would therefore become the in- 
tereſt of England rather to aggrandize the bod 

of the people, and thus to ſecure them 8 
the future diſcontents of the upper orders. By 
this reaſoning, I cannot ſee that the force of 
England would not be more likely to eſpouſe 
our quarrel ; we are no longer an object of 


* Ic. muſt appear to every obſerver, that any advantage deri- 
yed by England from the connexion ariſes, not from the men of 
conſequence, but from the people; {that is the great diſſenting 
bodies) that if the latter loſing temper refuſed to enliſt or con- 


« benefit to Britain ! what is the policy, and, of courſe, what 
would be the conduct of the ſiſter Kingdom on this occaſion does 
not admit of a moment's heſitation. For the hint, which con- 
duRted me into this reaſoning on the probable conduct of Great 
Britain, I am indebted to a 28 excellent pamphlet, Political 
e by n n, Ef. 


in the internal regulations of this country ; 1 
have already ſtated it, an union on her own © 


union of negotiation, ſuch as might be expet- 


of the Iriſh nation to the level of her citizens 


murmurs. The perſons likely to be injured 
materially by this event, are exactly thoſe who 


plunder ; ; if adventurers were to engage, lured 


| fume, the connexton would become rather an inconvenience than 
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| by the hope of proſcription, the poſſeffions of 
the church of England would furniſh more 
temptation. | 
Reflection is a prominent feature in ihe En- 
glich character; our cauſe is already become a 
topic of diſcuſſion ; every eminent literary cha- 
racter in England | is our advocate. The nation 
exerciſes over its miniſters an inquiſitorial juriſ- 
diction 3 men in ſtation muſt attend to public 
opinion, and watch its dictates. If we demand 
with unaſſuming firmneſs, and temperate de- 
termination, not the indulgence of political 
caprice, but thoſe identical rights of which 
every Briton holds the poſſeſſion invaluable: 
If we appear to our fellow ſuhjects deſirous to 
preſerve inviolate the connection of the aſſo- 
ciated Kingdoms, riyalling them in loyalty, and 
deſtrous to imitate them in liberty, they will 
naturally aſk, what advantage they ſhould de- 
3 rive from an expenſive conflict with a nation, 
| | which it is their intereſt to preſerve, and of 

; 


which the ruin would be perceived in every 
branch of their trade and manufactures? 
Scotland, at the cloſe of the laſt century, 
1 Was ſomewhat circumſtanced with regard to 
| religion, as Ireland is now: the upper ranks 
' adhered to the church of England; Preſby- 
terianiſm was the religion of the people. 
| Under the Stuarts they experienced a fierce, 
rigorous, and . unabated - perſecution ; King 
1 William transferred the eſtabliſhment from the 
perſecutors to the perſecuted: the people em- 
| barked in the ſame bottom with government, 
and holding the poſſeſſion of their favourite 


| object by «A lame teure, which ſecured to 
| | the 


G W. 


the ſovereign his throne, upheld. the gew ſet- 


Jement - with great pertinacity againſt the 


nobility and gentry, who were never, to the 


preſent reign, attached to the reigning fe- 


mil 
W the . ae an 8 
hoſtage for the conduct of Great Britain; theſe 
perſons have little or no intereſt in the Proteſ- 
tant aſcendancy 3 if the Roman Catholics emi- 
grate in diſguſt, they will want tenants; if 
there is any commotion, they are obnoxious to 
every party, and their properties would moſt 
indubitably ſuffer; they poſſeſs immenſe influ- 
ce in the ſiſter Kingdom, and will certainly, 
pon all occaſions, exert that influence to pre- 
vent the, miniſter from making any raſh at- 
:mpt on Ireland. Juſtice will, indeed, rather 
pe ſuffered to take its courſe than any violent 
eaſures adopted, for if ever more the ſword be 
Irawn among us, which ever party may pre- 
ail, the Ariſtocracy periſhes. It would fall, 
f after a victory, Engliſh or North Country 


ands, would not prove alike obedient, as the 


pated. Thus there appear conſequences, 
hich defend a people from injuſtice, without 
i their part a ſingle effort of reſiſtance. Thus 
the wiſe diſpenſation of providence, all the 
ders. of Society are ſo. admirably. adjuſted, 
at oppreſſive meaſures, adopted with regard 
any deſcription of citizens, cannot fail to 
yolye the en in nd. 2 
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eſent Catholics when completely eman- 


r 


* 


olonies were to be planted in the Catholic | 
rovinces, theſe perſons, with arms in their 


14. S'Y. 
he enemies of the Catholics ſeem inclined 
to 7 55 a deſperate game; I truſt it is on- 
arance, for the leading men of the 
ingdem, thoſe, of whom the influence is na- 
tural, not ſpurious, and who muſt ſway in this 
inſtance, would certainly ſuffer more by a year 
of commotion, than they poſſibly pe F424 profit 
in half a century by ks nonſenſical aſcen- 
dancy. It has 5050 attempted to impute ſedi- 
tious and ſanguinary deſigns to the Catholics, 
6f which a fingle proof, cannot be alledged, 
znd which on the contrary, are repugnant to 
every evidence. The authors of ſuch idle tale 
are perhaps not aware, that whilſt they only 
deſign to intimidate and divide us by an elec- 
tioneering manceuvre, they materially endan- 
ger the credit of this commercial country; at 
itijury more ferious, than if their aſcendancy 
Had never exiſted, or that their /ves and fir- 
tunes had periſhed by an earthquake. It i 
poſſible the ſame perfons may endeavor 
to inflame the indigent Catholics, and u 
to affix the charge of revolt upon the eaſy and 
opulent; theſe deſcriptions, it will without 
doubt, be impoſſible to irritate. 
But it becomes neceffary to inculcate K 
every order of our communion, the propriet 
of fruſtrating this deſign, by a moſt palin 
acquieſcence ; warm meaſures alone can retal 
dur emancipation ; on the leaſt indication 
violence to be commenced by our party, 
the moderate and powerful would een 5 
enterprize, and on theſe reſts our principal i 
liance. England would be induced to interi 


in the cauſe of good government; upited,! 
col 


| 3 
could not cope witk the ſtrength of the 
Empire divided, thoſe who teſorted to extte- 
mities would periſh, the remainder be reduce 
to a new. and more ſevere ſubjection 

E conclude, That, fo long as the Iriſh Catho- | 
lics, not ſeeking to innovate; on the Britiſh 
conſtitution, only petition to be made pattakers 
of its advantages. 80 long as they 


| demea 
themſelves dutifully to the erown, and cultivate 
the mutual N of the aſſociated 

Kingdoms. 

80 long as, abſtaining; from intemperance 
they confine themſelves to the means of appli- 
cation and redreſs, which are ſuggeſted or per- 
mitted by the conſtitution, they need enter- 
tain no apprehenſion * violence, external, or 
domeſtic | 
Adly, That it is not the advantage of Great 

Britain to encourage commotion in this King- 
dom. On the contrary, that it is very much 
her intereſt to prevent it. 
4dly; That the adverſaries of the Catholics 

have not the means to attack them. | 
4thly, That if they had, it is not their ! inte- 
eſt to employ them. 

- 5thly, That any interruption of the public 
peace on the part of the Catholics, or any act 
+ which may be conftrued into hoſtility againſt 
our happy conſtitution, alienating their beſt 

friends, and juſtifying their fierceſt enemies 
muſt fruſtrate, or at leaſt, retard their eman- 


cipation. ' 
1 can not diſmiſs the wabjee; without re- 


3 


even 


| iq 30 ö | 
even of ill-temper. The ah inafrageble 
evidence, that three millions and an half are 
not ſeditious, 1s, that the charge is banded about 
the country without” the leaſt perſonal incon- 
venience to-its authors. The ridicule of the 
ſcene will be complete, when we caſt our eyes 
around us, and obſerve this formidable hoſt of 
Papiſts, induſtriouſly and peaceably occupied 
at the plough and the counter; and the 
gentlemen who has been fo ſolemnly de- 
nounced by this incenſiderate ſquirocracy, 
and whom ſtrangers might ſuppoſe the Paſcal 
Paoli of Ireland, calmly engaged in his accuſ- 
tomed purſuits on Change and in the City. 
No perſon would compare, for an inſtant, the 
gallant nobility of old France with the gentle- 
men who conſtitute the Iriſh Grand Juries ; 

yet in all its pride of arrogance, the landed 
French intereſt would not have hauled before 
the public in this harſh and undignified man- 
ner, a commercial character of eminence. 

I have thus far argued an extreme caſe, and 
entered into a train of reaſoning, which ſhould 
never have occurred to me, if I had not ob- 

ſerved a ſort of cruſade preached againſt the 
. Catholics, and authorized by the ſignatures of 
different individuals, whoſtile themſelves Grand 
Jurors, Aldermen of Skinners Alley, Officers 
of Corporations, &c. &c. It is afferted in the 
formula of covenant ſigned by theſe aſſociators, 
that the ſubſcribing parties, will refiſt our claim 
at the hazard of their lives and fortunes. © By 
this I am led to ſuppoſe that they are willing 
2 u their lives, and ours of conſe- 

| e 1 
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quence, in order to- prevent any V Catholic from 
voting for his eee I -do- by no 


means credit the aſſertion; and if the gentle- 


men concerned will ſubmit to the trouble of 
reading theſe pages, they will find that the ex- 
ecutian of their threat is neither quite ſo ſafe 
or eaſy as they imagine. 

A matter of internal regulation, propoſed to 
the Catholics and regarding only that portion 
of the Iriſh people, has ſet theſe gentlemen in 
commotion. It appears to have been in con- 
templation to depute agents from the reſpective 
counties, for the purpoſe of ſubmitting to Parlia- 
ment, or to his majeſty, the unambiguous ſenſe 
of the Iriſh Catholics on the ſubje& of their 
grievances. If it can be proved that the ſuſ- 
penſion of political rights, accompanied by ſo 


many collateral privations, do not conſtitute an 


hardſhip; or, if the Catholics admit, that being 
ſenſible of the evils, they think, that the bur- 
den is juſt and ought to be acquieſced in, I am 
ready ko give up the propriety of this delega- 
tion. As both the one and the other are ad- 
mitted univerſally to be falſe, and that this body 
have that general deſire to be redreſſed which 
is natural to all rational beings, they muſt 
expound their hopes and wiſhes either by 
agents or principals ; that is, either by the pro- 
miſcuous aſſemblage of multitudes, like the an- 
tient Germans; or by repreſentatives duly au- 


thoriſed, like the progeny of theſe Germans, 


when in a ſtate of civilization. I conceive 
that there is in the latter method leſs of hoſtility, 
and more of good order; and I ſhall continue 


to 
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or“ will,” for“ ſhall, 5 i every word is not ar- 


like Melchiſedeck's Prieſthood, indelible; and 
- that every future act of their lives is legalized, 


days, a commiſſion to make preſentments, never 


They aſſert, that the "AIRY PORN > ER of Ca- 


ſtead of peaceably diſperſing, as was their duty, 


to think i,” l. * adviſers ſhall 
uggeſt ſome other mode leſs-exceptionable; 
It is ſtrange how whimſically inconſiſtent are 
theſe gentlemen, and how blinded by the con- 
ceit of their legal ſelf- importance. If the Ro. 
man Catholics caſually uſe, muſt, for © may,” 


ranged with more chan grammatical -precifion, 
an alarm runs from Derry to Dingle, every 
lengthened viſage announces revolt; every an- 
gry geſture proclaims inſolence. | | 
But twenty=three gentlemen, who thinking 
perhaps that the character of a Grand Juror, is 


becauſe they have received for two or three 


ſuſpect that it is intimidation or indecency, to 
threaten his Majeſty's good ſubjecłs, that if they 
rſevere with a probability of ſucceſs in a pur- 
it, at once legal, juſtifiable, and commend- 
ble; they ſhall be expoſed to the hazard of 
having their throats cut. 


tholics is not recognized by the conſtitution; 
pray what conſtitution recognizes twenty-three 
men, who having been nominated for a ſpeci- 
fie purpoſe, to tranſact the county huſineſs, in- 


when'the — their appointment had been 

falfilled, perhaps during the feſtivity of the 
evening, lay their hands upon their ſwords, and 
dictate a menace of murder againſt their un- 

offending fellow citizens. ? I recommend it 

ſtrenuoully 
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deine to the conſideration of thoſe Roman 
Catholics, who intend to perſevere in applying 
for the privilege of ſuffrage, whether it won 
not, be adviſeable to ſwear the peace wrt 
every one of thoſe Gentlemen, 955,40 during the 
enſuing winter, ſhall viſit the metropolis. 
en in the Convention, it was propoſed ta 


extend the advantages of Repreſentation to the 


Catholics, a reply echoed from every quarter, 
(I have the minutes of that meeting before 


me) that the fene of the Catholics not having 
5785 expreſſed on the ſubject, they could not 


be admitted into conſideration. Now I muſt 


ſuppoſe” that thoſe, who made the remark de- 


ſigned to expreſs, that ĩt would have been ad- 


viſeable for the Catholics to have had, at that 
time, in the metropolis, an aſſemblage of the 


men of ſenſe and weight of their party, col- 


lected from the different parts of the nation, 
who being fully inſtructed in the ſentiments of 


their reſpective neighbours, might treat in 
their names, and deliver the extent of their ex- 


pectations and pretenſions. 


At that period a meſſage was 8 in 


the name of Lord Kenmare, which was con- 


tradicted by the reſolution of a meeting at 


which Sir Patrick Bellew preſided. A ſimilar 
controverſy occurred during the laſt winter, 
between two bodies of Roman Catholics, each 


claiming to ſpeak the ſentiments of the people 
of their Peta. As ſuch altercations are 
likely to continue to the end of time, com- 

mon ſenſe calls * us to terminate the 


„ 0 panes AS difference 
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differerice b. cb an ect triba- 
nal of which the deciſions : ſhall be ende, de- 
alive and ſatisfaQt6ry. ad 

It is not a novelty in this Kiagdö, chat its 
Catholic inhabitants ſhould be extra cotiftituri. 
onally repreſented. As to the fact of x re- 
fentation, the in per lun in Finperib, "Fer een 


It is alike © a Rotation of legal forms, Whether 
| ches ird widual Viſcount Kenmare, ot two hun- 
ared Genitternen deputed from the counties and 
commercial cities, undertake to deliver the fenſe 
of this ſeattered body. Miniſters themſelves 
have encouraged | the erection of a ſubordinate 
nee , and appeared deſirous to protect 
y Lord te 8 juriſdicrion; we only at- 
temp at preſent to improve the government 
they recognized, and to render it more ſuitable 
to our neceſſities. The former conſtitution 
was, I preſume, deemed more convenient for 
the purpoſes to which the Iriſh Catholics were 
deftined. Caligula thought fimilarty of the 
Roman people; he imag Fred that beneath one 
head, they would line” been more obnoxious 
to his caprices. 
Are the miniſters of the Crown aware of the 
delicate ground upon which they ſtand, whilſt 
the Iriſh. Catholics are compreſſed within the 
ſpan of any individual? Three millions of ag- 
_ grieved complainants taught to look to a ſingle 
hand for conſolation and protection! The per- 
_ ſonal character of the Nobleman, we allude to, 
might be relied on; hut at ſome period he 
muſt — a ; fucceſſor, and if a buſtling man of 


rank 
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rank ſhould occupy the ſame ſituation, the go- 

vernment of the country could only be con- 

ducted by his ſulferance. . It is moreover. a 

dominion of opinion, and.of-courſe muſt be 

electiye. May not perſons of diſtinction con- 

form ta our religion for the mere purpoſe of — 

obtaining this pro-eminence Let any reflect- 

ing maß deliberate on theſe circumſtances, 
85 does he think it a detriment to 

Ireland, that its Roman Catholic inhabitants, 

being under a neceſſity to veſt the ſupreme 
direction of their affairs in ſome Nang. REY 

rather organize themſelves on the plan of a 

N government, than of a monar- 


Ei \ 
at we ſhould aggregate is the courſe of 
human nature, and might have been foreſeen 
when theſe ſtatutes were enacted. Even in 
ſavage life, men are collected by common wants, 
and preſſed into coalition by common incon- | IF 
ene The line, which ſeparated us from 
the conſtitution, traced out the ground for this 
diſtinct confederacy. If the Catholics of Ire- 
land have grievances of which they are ſenſible, | 
unleſs a plague line be eſtabliſhed thro" the 
country, aſſuredly they will communicate. 
We have no oj 8h 3 with bodies con- 
ſtituted by authority, Parliament may enjoin 
dbedience, i it cannot expound our withes ; yet 
dur ſentiments are not immaterial ; when 
ouched in the language of adgrels, « even the 
xpreſhon of them is lollicited. The law. of 
he land excluding us from its free confitye ; 
ion, does not provide, nor does the. ien 0 * 
F 2 | 
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of 6 our country permit, that iner of pro- 
tection, and dependance which might be 2 
poſed to endear the ſubfect to his pe bias ſo- 
vereign. Thus abandoned at every ſide, and re- 
duced to a ſtate of nature, is it wonderful that 
we endeavour to ſupply the deficiency? You 
refuſe us admittance to your comfortable edi- 
fice; can you envy. us the ſhed, we. erect for our 

accommodation IA 
: Probably from like motives 5 expe dien. 
cy, altho with them the neceſſi ity is not 
equally urgent, every other ſect in this King- 
dom has eſtabliſhed general ſtated meetings ; 
the Preſbyterians have the ſynod of Ulſter, the 
Quakers their provincial and national meet- 
ings; we hear conſtantly of the proceedings of 
| theſe bodies, yet I know not that there exifts an 
act of Parliament, which incorporates the per. 
ſons who compoſe them, or in the language of 
the different Grand Juries, that the conſtitution 
recogniſes them. 
I never read a law book in my ts: I can 
deliver therefore but the red dictates of 
reaſon operating in a plain underſtanding, 
It appears to me that a free conſtitution 
' recognizes in the firſt inſtance all the members 
of the community, and eſtabliſhes in them? 
right to obſerve accurately the proceedings 
the legiſlative body ; if any individual or any 
aggregate of individuals be touched thereby, i 
auth orizes them, not indeed to reſiſt, but to pe- 
titio n, remonſtrate and to criticiſe _ decency. 
Where many are concerned they muſt come 
toget her to tranſact their common buſineſs; the 
meets; 


{t5) 


| mbeting muſt be peaceable ; thoſe things which 
the law prohibits muſt not ke within the object 
of it, elle the parties will be puniſhed, for the 
violation of law, not for the meeting, 

I conceive this to be the fact, becauſe in aid 


of the evidence of my reaſon, IJ have the evi- 


dence of my ſenſes; this country is filled with 
meetings and aſſociations, which if to affociate 
Were criminal could not poſſibly be tolerated. 

I know not that any ſpecific law embodied 
the different Volunteer corps, of which I ſup- 
poſe all thoſe were members who now cenſure 
this proceeding. It will be faid that theſe 
corps were ſanctioned by the thanks of either 
legiflative body; but theſe thanks, if beſtow- 
ed upon delinquents, only ſerve to convict the 
lords and commons of having proſtituted the 
facred name of either houſe for the purpoſe of 
countenancing the delinquency. 

Under what ſtatute were held the conventi- 
ons, to which many of thoſe who cenſure the 
formation of a Catholic committee ſent dele- 


gates, and in which many of them fate as re- 
preſentatives? under what protecting ſtatute 


are held all the reform Societies, and Whig 
Clubs in every part of either Kingdom? 


The, gentlemen, who have tigned theſe reſo- 


lutions, ſeem to imagine, that in a free ſtate, 
no meaſure ſhould be entertained unleſs Parlia- 
ment ſhall previouſly have prepared the project, 


and enjoined it. I conceive this to be the re- 


verſe of reality. The citizen of a free ſtate is 
only reſtrained in his actions by known and 


* law, and i 18 authorized to do every act 
. which 
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| which does not happen by that law to. be EY 
fically prohibited, And 5 fact is exemplified 
in their own conduct; for altho it is ſomewhat 
more than indecorous to endeavour to awe the 
legiſlature by anticipating its judgment; and al- 
tho it wears the aſpect of menace to proclaim, 
that they will fly to, arms, if the wiſdom of 
Parliament ſhould happen to outweigh their 
ſentiments ;. yet have they committed all theſe 
acts, and ſtand accountable to their country, 
for the precedent of previouſly deciding a queſ- 
tion, on which Parliament alone is competent 
to pronounce, and for the attempt to intimi- 
date, and the attempt to overawe the legiſlative 
bog a, N 


OY 


N 1 with chat vindieating the jet of « a del 

tion of agents to conduct the aiwin of- propre I ſhould 14 b. 
conſtrued to juſtify the ĩtems of the plan propoſed by the ſub- 
committee - This, I conceive, to have been a moſt injudicious 
means of effecting a good purpoſe ; not indeed as has been re- 

- preſented, contents libel or or abies mmatory matter, but 
conſiſting of many weak points, # member. of the body, 
for whole uſe it was prownlgatetl, 1 think reprebenſible ; the 
ſenſe of the Catholics might bave been as wel}, poſſibly better 
collected, in a manner leſs agitating and leſs offenſive. In the 
letter there was rather tod much detail, in the projeft too much 
machinery ; and at the view 1 have of the buſineſs, I cannot but 
think it unwiſe, in theſe gentlemen, to have fent"the name of 

| their chairman, like a rattle ſnake, through the country, pro- 
claiming alarm and giving notice to counteract their meaſures. 
The complication, of extrayeous matter with our queſtion which | 
has appeared on this occafion, has indiſpoſed many, otherwife 

not ayerſe to the Catholic emancipation. 

Another material indiſeretion appears to me to have been the 
afſertion of a communication fron authority > I do believe 
by this. expreſſion no more was meant to be conveyed than 
the ſurmiſe of intelligent individuals. If there had been 

| ſuch communication, to reveal it f weak and criminal; if 
not, 
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may be torn up by the roots,” and the very 
principle of it effaced for ever, by redreſſing 
that grievance, to which it points, and which 


complaint exiſt, factious can never be the de- 
ſignation of the complainan ts. 
The recogniſed Sovereign power of the 


duties and province ſhould be kept ſacred from 


live in. The legiſlative body ſhould not be 
intemperately aſſailed; but thoſe WhO would 
prevent us from concertiug meaſures for our 
application, ſeem to infinuate that it ſhould not 
be approached on any condition. The Catho- 
lie Delegation, Committee, or whatever name 
it may bear, can have no hope of ſucceſs, or 


the nation, but from the ſupport of .their 
party, When it ſhall travel beyond the object 


not, it was fooliſh to affect it. But this is not the only in- 
ſtance of play-houſe whiſper advice given by theſe gentlemen 


occaſions before; they circulared indifcriminately through the 
kingdom, printed inſtructions for private condut. They may 
be. excellent .men, and very zealous politicians, but they can 
ſcarcely be accuſed of conſpiracy. .. | | 

Having here and in another place alluded to Mr. Byrne, juſ- 
tice obliges me to declare that rhro' the entire Roman Catholic 
duſinefs his conduct has been moſt. meritorious, his ſervices 
great, that he does not Appear to me to have complicated his 
Views, and that thoſe who have a more hereditary claim upon 
the notice of the Catholic party, ſhould bluſh at his ſuperior ſpi- 
rit and extfrions;- ; | | 


If bur uten gives alarm the remedy is not 
remote, the aggregation may be diſſolved; ir 


produces it. But where fuch valid grounds of 


country is intitled to extreme deference. Its 


intruſton. We owe this to the good of ſoci- 
ety; the order and tranquillity of the ſtate we 


the members who compoſe it of importance in 


of the ſub-committee of the Catholics of Ireland. On one or two 


of 


— 
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of its miſſion, enter into any meaſures but thoſe, 
which are neceſſary for obtaining a tranquil 
emancipation, thro the ordinary channels of 
the conſtitution, or uſe any other language 
than that of calm entreaty and modeſt e poſ- 
tulation, it will fall in its own party. Every 
| ſenſible Catholic will join with every Protei- 
tant in cenſure. But until there ſhall be a 
manifeſtation of ſome ſuch deſign, it is the 
intereſt and the duty of the Iriſh Catholics, to 
make a joint ſtock of their influence, and in- 
truſt. it for ſhort periods to thoſe among them- 
ſelves, who ſhall ſeem moſt likely to wield it 
with moderation and with . Such 
perſons, I am confident, will be found among 
the agents appointed to conduct the Catholic 
application, of the enſuing ſeſſion. I am ob- 
liged reluctantly to expreſs what the entire 
nation muſt perceive, that the few gentlemen 
of the metropolis, who have hithertd aſſumed 
the direction of this buſineſs, ſtand in need of. 
coadjutors. 1 queſtion their - prudence, not 
their zeal; not their intentions, but their re- 
reflection, foreſight, and political ſagacity. It is 
time the cauſe of a great people ſhould aſſume 
the appearance of ſyſtem. For the laſt ten 
months, it has fluctuated before the public, in 
the hinds of unſkilful managers, without even 
the dignity of ſteadineſs, advancing and re- 
treating, aſſerting and retracting with the gid- 
dineſs of ſchool boys, and the random of a 
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man Catholics of the Kingdom at large to ſtand 
N in their own cauſe. If zeal and acti- 


to the metropolis, or rather to that part of the 


that fans it. 
I reject with greater readineſs the ſole and 


they are more calculated to create tumult than 


manner, which the majority of men at eaſe 


ject, by thoſe conſtitutional means, which every 
party will approve of. 


accept of the ſervices of individuals, or private 


long induced the gentlemen, who wiſh to ap- 
pear 


THIS conſideration ought to decide the Ro- 


vity could effectually promote their intereſts, . 
they might limit the agency of their buſineſs 


W N which has hitherto appeared in it. 
But wiſdom is neceſſary to aid, to regulate, and 
to conduct theſe qualities; F may otherwiſe 
prove a dangerous ſpark thrown among a com- 
buſtible people, and activity che fatal mne e 


unreſtrained exertion of theſe qualities, becauſe 
to reach the , queſtion, at leaſt in that calm 
will alone think eligible ; and becauſe from 
ſome reflection on the ſubject, I am tully con- 

vinced that we are competent to attain our ob- 
It was formerly uſual with the Catholics to 


Societies, bringing the great body as little as 
poſſible before the public. Very obvious rea- 
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pear leaders in the buſineſs, to deviate about 
ten months back from this wiſe and dignified 
policy. Since that time the repetition of reſo. 
lutions, addreſſes, juſtifications, circular letter; 
&c. have given to the repreſentative body of 
the Catholic people the air of a little ſquib- 
bing Club. I would ſuggeſt it, as one of 
the firſt improvements, to take place iin 
that repreſentative organ, that it ſhould imi- 
tate not a little the former majeſtic reſerve 
to be interrupted only on occaſions of ſolemn 
import. It is the wiſh of all concerned to 
improve, not to convulſe the country. Let 
thoſe who are anxious for the appearance of 
ſpirit, look upon the awful aggregation of three 
millions. Let them reflect, that the tread 
of an Elephant is more formidable than an 
angry Cat in the moſt complete diſplay of its 
vigour. I ſhould not decline an uſeful meaſure 
becauſe it gave umbrage ; but I ſhould chearful- 
ly relinquiſh thoſe which are little more than 
indifferent; and, if a nearly equal effect could be 
produced, even the moſt material ſhould be 
managed without offending. The circum- 
ſtances of this eountry are noweſſentĩally altered; 
twelve months ago a temperate diſplay of ſpirit 
was uſeful, it has appeared. It ſhould be our 
preſent policy, to guide our. cauſe with dexte- 
rous moderation to its haven, fteering equally 
clear of timid acquieſcence, and a propenſity 
to overact the patriot character. 88 

We have little to expect from the phi- 
loſophy of the queſtion operating on the 
great. Their intereſt in the preſent ſtate of 
things is too perſonal, As well might the 
| : negro 
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negro cauſe, be pleaded before an aſſembly of 
Jamaica planters. . The WeR-Indian mult con- 
feſs his monopoly unjuſt: but he will tell you 


will retain to the laſt moment. The leſs can- 
did would perhaps endeavour to colour their 
uſurpation by ſome ſuch ſophiſm as the Pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy. The equity of our cauſe 
will produce more effect upon the middle 
ranks of Proteſtants. This deſcription of our 
fellow citizens, altho the greater part of them 
be for the moment under the influence of de- 
luſion, are our natural allies. It js our intereſt 
on all occaſions to urge the diſeuſſion. Even 
our determined enemies expect from us this 
conduct. Perſeverance in argument, with the 
means of influence, reſulting from a large over- 
proportion of the producing property of the 
land, and no inconſiderable ſhare in the ca- 
pital will induce our countrymen to reviſe 
their prejudices. Reflection will make us 
proſelytes. 5 . 
The declarations of this ſummer do no; in- 
duce me to retract my prediction that the pe- 
riod of our emancipation is not far diſtant, 
Theſe are the laſt efforts of expiring bigotry, 
Alarge majority of the French notables, a body, 
of which the weight and wiſdom can ſuffer no 
parallel with the Iriſh grand juries, reſolved in 


fore the overthrow of the Deſpotiſm, by which 
that tyrannical uſage was ſupported. , The-ob- 
ject of our requiſition is too juſt and reaſona- 


G 2 3 


that he has in it a certain property, which he 


favor of letters de cachet, but a fe months be- 


ble to be withheld, if we urge it firm, modtrate 
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and united; | may be endeavoured for ſome 
time to baffle or deter us ; and a war of word: 
will probably be Loatlfined, 7 But if our per- 
ſeverance ſurvive the trial of one or two years, 
no government in its ſenſes will permit this 
kind of ſeparate juriſdiction to be confirmed 
within its diſtrict, This, I conceive, to be one 
of the reſources of our calm emancipation, and 
of courſe one of the ſtrongeſt motives to com. 
bine under a directing council, and to act in 
uniſon. Force could not certainly diſperſe the 
coalition, but before conciliation it would effec- 
tually melt away. | 

Altho' the meaſures of the Catholics be con- 
certed in common; it occurs to me at this mo- 
ment, and I throw it out merely for confide- 
ration, that it would be an uſeful ſacrifice to 
the harmony of the country, if their committee 
did not appear in many public acts. It ma 
ſuggeſt to its principals. I have little doubt 
that the application of the Catholics would be 
more correct, more conſtitutional, and more 
weighty, if it came from the freeholders of 
that communion in the reſpective counties 
praying to be relieved from the ſuſpenſion of 
their elective franchiſe. Thus the ſenſe of the 
nation would be fully conveyed, and in a form 
the moſt unexceptionable, and it would be 
found much more difficult to treat with indiffe- 

rence the petition of the reſpectable men of 
each county in the kiogdom, than of a ſingle 
city. 

if the oppoſition to us proceeded from the 
Government. of the country, the repreſents- 


tion 
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fion of the commercial body of the metropolis 
might be very much relied on. But it rather 
ariſes from thoſe, who poſſeſs local importance 
in the reſpective counties and it would, there- 
fore, be uſeful to encourage a ſpirit of aQtivity, 
and vigilance in the principal Catholics of theſe 
— For altho' the opponents, I allude to, 


may treat with neglect, a citizen of Dublin of 


great reſpectability with whom they have no 
acquaintance, and who can neither injure or 
promote their electioneering ſchemes ; they 
will not equally overlook a provincial of lets 
national, but more relative conſequence, and ob- 
ſerving many ſuch perſons in each diſtrict in- 
tent on the purſuit, each will probably think 
it his intereſt to relax the oppoſition. | 

From theſe conſiderations it was projected 
during the laſt ſeſſion of parliament that the Ca- 
tholics of the counties ſhould petition, and ſome 
had already diſpoſed themſelves to do ſo, but 
the deſign was interrupted by gentlemen of the 


metropolis, who did not conſider the meaſure 
in the ſame ſtrong light of expediency ; or who 


were deſirous to limit the number of perſons 
who might attract public attention. 
So long as the natural leaders of the Catho- 
Iicsappeareven luke-warm, many whofromcon- 
nexion or other circumſtances could not well 
oppoſe the unanimous voice of the body, will 


under pretext of diſunion vote againſt the ma- 


jority. It was unlucky that ſome among the 
upper elaſſes of our perſuaſion were not pre- 
pared for the meaſures of laſt winter, I cannot 


ſay that they have had no reaſon to complain 
ſince that event. 


2 
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It may be expected that (ome remarks ſhould 
have been offered on the aſſertion that-if the 
Catholics of Ireland were included among its 
citizens, the intereſts of the houſe of Hanover 
and of Great Britain, would be endangered. If 

the moſt determined enemy te both were de- 
ſirous to render the connection and the crown 
hideous and hateful in Ireland, he would have 
gone to work like the gentlemen of Louth, 
and ſome other places; and told the people 
that theſe were the obſtacles to their happi- 

neſs. The Roman Catholics of the. principal 
commercial cities, have manifeſted their attach- 
ment to hoth by a conduct directly contrary, 
They have flatly denied the truth of the poſiti · 
on ; they haye ole the leſs inſtructed part 
of their Society, that it was only calculated for 
the purpoſe of intimidation, and thrown the 
onus probandi upon its authors, There let it 
reſt; as the trick has-failed; nay, has had an ef- 
fect the reverſe of what was intended; it will 
only procure for the contrivers, the ridicule of 
diſappointment, and the diſapprobation, no mat- 
ter how ſevere, of their own party. Had it 
not been for theſe very proeeedings, the ſpirit 
of the Catholics would not have riſen to its 
preſent degree of animation, But the denunci- 
ation of eternal ſlavery, and the attack upon 
their right of petition have excited even thoſe, 
who before were lukewarm, 
The perſons who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves againſt the Catholics have ſo ordered 
things, that, what a few months back was the 
anxious wiſh of a few, has now become = 
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cauſe: of an entite people. There is, I believe, 
ſcarcely a peafant in Ireland, who' has not boen 
attracted by the late charges and recriminations, 
and who does not expect ſpeedily to receive a 
real or imaginary ameliotation of his condition. 
What lately would have been humanity, is 
now become wiſdom, and may in the courſe of 
things, ere long, prove neceſlity. ' 
The Grand Juries have done exactly what 
the warmeſt friend to our caute could have 
wiſhed; they have ſcattered the enthuſiaſm of 
emancipation thro every. county of the King- 
dom; if they had continued calm it would. & 
probably, been conhned to Dublin ; and this 
would not for ſome time amount to any im- 
portant effect ; eventually it would, for an ex- 
pentive monopoly, limited to a few, and to- 
which all contribute, is ſo extremely abſurd, 
that it cannot long ſurvive even the eftabliſh- 
ment of Sunday ſchools, which teach the low-- 
er order to write their names. In the nature 
of things they muſt in a little time be fre. 
Some ſophiſtry has been employed of late to 
perfuade the Catholics that the enjoyment. of 
the eleQive franchiſe would not be productive 
of advantage tothem, If it be utelets, why is it 
at all preſerved? If profitable, why not univer- 
ſally communicated ? Te 
"The addition of the colleftion of the reve- 
nue to the definition. of Proteftant aſcendency 
campletes the burtefque, and denotes that the 
emoluments of government, not the advantage 
ot the country, - is the object of its {upporters. , 
The rational utility of this alcendency, remains, 
| however, 


04) 
however, ſtill to be proved; I do not recollect 
that this has in the entire controverſy been at- 
tempted. If there is no poſſibility of recon- 
ciling it with the union of the people of Ite- 
land, and the equal diſtribution of franchiſes 
among them, the aſſent of AF REY — 
will be precarious. | py 

l don't know what may 5 the aria ac- 
cruing to Ireland, from Proteſtant aſcendency ; 
but I think reaſon and experience alike prove, 


that to remove the diſcontents of the people, 


would improve public credit, and animate in- 
duſtry. That of courſe every man in Ireland 
who poſſeſſes propenty would be a gainer by 
the event. 

If it be alledged that the bh have 


boos of late created by individuals, and are not 


of permanent duration, I deny the fact; indivi- 
duals may perhaps have taught the Catholics to 
avow their ſentiments more freely; but no ex- 
ertions could have produced that ſenſibility to 


grievance, who has been manifeſted, A maſs 


of talents, as great as ever exiſted at one peri- 
od in the world, has for many years paſt been 
ineffeQually played off upon the people of Eng- 
land; no degree of ferment has been excited 
equal to that which has ariſen in Ireland dur- 

ing the laſt twelve months.. | 
If I were aſked how far this ferment. Wald 
conduct; it is impoſſible to anſwer, but very 
eaſy to conjecture; ; "when the bonds of ſociety 
are ſuffered to be broken, popular exceſs may be 
extravagant. Whilſt ſocial order ſubſiſts, men 
uſually murmur until their wants are in. 
equilibrium 
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equilibrium- with their enjoyments/ In the | 
confiſcation of church property, individuals 


would find little advantage; if the hierarchy 
bottoms itſelf upon national grievances, it is 
poſſible that at ſome period or other a rude af- 
fault might involve what is good, and what is 
bad, the cauſe and the effect, in a common 
overthrow ; if it does not identify itfelf with 
theſe grievances, it can only fall by the negle& 
or deſertion of its own proſelytes. The incon- 
venience will not be of magnitude ſufficient to 
induce a conſpiracy of the different difſenting 


bodies, and to provoke an attack in which they 


ſhould riſ their perſonal ſafety and private 


happineſs againſt the eccleſiaſtical property and 


honours. 


Ihe oath of allegiance was the firſt fatal blow 


levelled againſt the popery laws in this coun- 


try. In order to thwart the Roman Catholics, 


who were ſuppoſed ſtill to retainſome lingering 
affection for the houſe of Stuart, it was made 
compulſory on them to ſwear that the Stuart 
family had no right, and ought to have no 


right to the crown of theſe realms; two propo- 


ſitions which could never be aſſented to by any 


man, who had not clearly aſcertainedin his own 


mind, the Sovereignty of the people and their right 


to caſhier their Governors. So that the Iriſh 


Catholics have been forced by their rulers to 
become ſworn Whigs and Revolutioni}ts in the 
moſt extenſive import of either term. Quere 
to the gentlemen who framed that oath ; Do 


they think that it was material-to them, to have 
purchaſed g renunciation of this drooping claim 


upon 
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upon ſuch conditions? after having thus forced 
us to become ſpeculative pohticians, it is 
ſuppoſed that we ſhall acquieſte in a govern- 
ment not of King, Nobles, or uniformly of gen- 
tlemen; but of forty ſhilling freeholders, and 


venal freemen, the common council of Dublin, 
the guild of St. Loy, and Aldermen of Skinners 
Ahe primary revolution of France was 

well ſaid” to have been the conflict of every 
principle dig every ery error. But in the pro- 
ceedings relative to the Iriſh Catholics, all the 
errors and principles have been in colliſion each 

againſt the other, 
Il ever the laws of ſubordination be ſu per- 
ceded in Ireland, a train of events will enſue, ex- 
actly ſimilar to thoſe of France, and fac. the 
ſame reaſon, the upper ranks lean too heavily 
upon the lower : It would be different in 
England, the commonalty of that country are 
not excluded from the comforts of life, they 
would of courſe be ſufferers by the ſuſpenſion 
of the ſocial order. I do nat urge this remark 
to the extreme of which it is ſuſceptible. , 
| Theſe obſervations may probably appear 
free to thoſe, who conſider the Roman Catho- 

hes a vaſſal and dependant people. I conceive 
that from flature, and the conſtitution, we are 
entitled to all rights whatever ; but that the ex- 
erciſe of part of theſe rights is accidentally ſuſ- 
pended. Writing haſtily without the hope of 
fame, and merely limited in my view to public 
benefit, I have not been very faſtidious in my 
choice of expreſſions; I 285 this Poly alone 7 
" een eriticiſm. ; 


AS 
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As it is probable that I ſhall not again trow- 

ble the public on this ſubject, I cannot diſmiſs it 
nally, without Pein en for the too fre- 
quent intruſion of a very private name into a 
public. queſtion. It could not communicate 
additional weight to the arguments I advanced; 
and it may, perhaps, have conveyed an 1 
ſion of arrogance. 

An accidental circumſiance unlooked for, 
indeed reluctantly  acquieſced in, originally 
brought forward my ſignature. I have ſince 
continued it to the various trifles I have writ- 
ten on the ſubject. In a cauſe ſo immenſe, 
which combines ſo many of paſſions and pre- 
judices extremely diverſified publications 
might appear, in which I ſhould not willingly 
be implicated. Such I have ſeen, from in- 
diſcreet adherents, groſs, perſonal, and un- 
worthy ; to which the advocates of Juſtice 
ought never have deſcended, I follow in this 
conduct the example of the man, who firſt 
brought the queſtion of unqualified Catholic 
ſuffrage before the public ; who excluded from 
the ſenate, in which diſcernment or gratitude 
ought ſtill to have detained him, has not 
heſitated on a leſs dignified theatre to become 
our champion. 'This is but a ſmall portion of 
the applauſe to which Mr. Jones is entitled. 


Theſe 
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Theſe ellays, inſignificant, if they be 
eſtimated by intrinſic merit; great, if the 
intention could communicate value, I dedi- 
cate to the Iriſh Catholics. May they receive 
from the Proteſtant people and legiſlature, 
enlightened' to the true intereſt of their 


country, that ſubſtantial and unqualified 


redreſs, which only it becomes them to 
alk; od their brethren | to communicate. 
General concord and proſperity muſt be 
the conſequence. If I have in the humbleſt 

manner contributed to promote their intereſt, 
I am rewarded ; if they think ſo, * moſt ſan- 
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